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THE RED BEARD 


By Rosert J. Harris 


Though he may pass through life to the end of his days 
and it not bend him, it is an unco burden, the destiny that 
a man lays upon himself when he is born. Some have 
doubted that if we kent what its weight would be, our 
mothers could bring us to our birth at all. 

You will mind Jessie Sline, the tinkler woman, that 
lived in the rock cave at the back of Baldownie? Thon 
old wife had her banns cried when she was young by 
an old minister, the last that preached in the Grey Kirk, 
and when he was young, he telled her, he had held con- 
verse with a man that was bowed down to the grave by 
what he had been gied to bear. He was a tall, buirdly 
man, said the minister, and he had a red beard on his 
chest and a deep thought on his brow and he would walk 
through the hills with a long staff whipping at the heads 
of the thristles. 

He was grown when he came to the Glen and bought 
the hill pasture of Kirkbride, and there he would walk 
through the hills with his peeled staff when the clouds 
would be lowering on him with thought. But, whiles, he 
would come down to the roadside where one or two were 
clattering thegither and sit down on the sun side of the 
wall, and they would ask him where he was from, for he 
had a lilt to the words and a singing tongue, for all he 
had no music. 

And if a laddie had his chanter and would begin the 
playing, the man with the red beard would rise from 
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where he was sitting and be off the road he came, whether 
they would cry after him or no, and would not check him- 
self till he was ben the house and the door shut to the 
music. 

They would all say, if it was a reel or a strathspey that 
it was, that Red Beard had a sorrow, but if it was a sor- 
row why did he not listen to the sob of the pibroch. They 
would watch him to see how he would change to that 
music. For a man on the sun side is aye easy to read. 

They would say he was knotting his hands to a net that 
would take the wee fish of thought, and would widen the 
mesh till they would escape in the sun like glinties. Only 
the great thought would hang in his hands, thrashing the 
white water of his face, like a trout you would guddle. 
It would be a white thought like the cast back at ye of a 
glazed window on a black day and the red beard of him 
would tremble. . . . And he would break the net and 
lay his hands forward on the upper part of his knees and 
rise without so much as an ‘‘ou-aye!’’ for sorrow, and 
walk to his house. 

And they let him go. 

He was sober and a man that had an ear for the preach- 
ing, though it was passed round that he had a great sin 
on him. 

And one sabbath about the time of Lammas the young 
minister, that was vexed at what he had seen in his ser- 
mon, came after the man with the Red Beard when the 
kirk was skailed and held hold of his arm. 

‘‘Man,’’ said the young minister, ‘‘I have been fash- 
ing my self for ye. Is it the doctrine of foreordination 
that ye canna abide? I have it from the college in Edin- 
burgh, at the hands of the deepest learning, that a man’s 
lot is cast for him from the first. Maybe it is that ye 
canna thole the music of the pipes, but will ye no walk 
with me by the music of the water, that we may grapple 
thegither with the devious torments of doubt? For, to 
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the liberal, doubt, my brother, is like a water; wide here, 
deep there, and an unco stream no easy to pass at the 
best without a man should ken a ford or the set stones. 
T have seen ye stiffen in the pew to defy the Word of the 
book when I would be expounding this doctrine from it. 
Can it be that ye dinna hold with the Presbytery?”’ 

And he slippit his arm under the oxter of the man with 
the Red Beard. 

But the man paid no heed to him and walked forward, 
and the young minister, grippit by the arm under the red 
man’s oxter, was compelled and went with him. And, 
sure enough, when he was accustomed to the gait, they 
were walking by the water and neither of them saying a 
word. 

And the minister, having come to himself, heched and 
would be speaking further, but the man with the Red 
Beard spoke the first. 

He had a lilt to the words and a singing tongue. 

‘Ye were speaking of foreordination, were ye not? 
Will I expound to ye from the book of the hills that the 
doctrine is wee and sma’ andthe shellofasnail . . ?’’ 

And the minister, being young and not old in the con- 
troversy, pulled his arm free of the man’s oxter, and beat 
with the one hand on the other, and would have torn the 
exposition with all the manner of anger. But the man 
with the beard gied him the one look out of his eyes and 
they were swollen and red — and, taking the young min- 
ister by the shoulders, he held him out from him over the 
water where it was deep and not running. And, holding 
him there by the straight of the arm, his words had no 
lilt and his tongue had no song. 

‘‘T have lived in but two houses all my days, the wee 
house a bittock beyond the Kirkbride on the hill pasture, 
and the house of my own youth, which lies in the Vale of 
Carron by the bare hills. And there I have walked by the 
water of Carron by the narrow walk and come to the end 
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of it and turned and come home. I have had the one path 
there I have sold to buy the free hill pasture of Kirk- 
bride. Will you hold me to your kirk or to this walk by 
the dark water of Weeping? Look down, minister, look 
down in the water — black it is where it sleeps and 
blackly it bubbles. Will you hold me by the narrow black 
waters or will ye let me gang? There is one that I 
drowned in Carron, black like yoursel, young he was like 
yoursel, and he had been to the College like yoursel 
and my own brother !’’ 

‘‘Black was he,’’ said the young minister, ‘‘and your 
own brother that had been to the College? And ye 
drowned him in Carron?’’ 

‘‘He was all these that ye speir,’’ answered the man, 
‘‘and I drowned him that I might have his inheritance 
and freedom from this same doctrine. We had thegither 
but the one piece of narrow land by Carron Water and he 
would ding this death in my lug. I would have more pity 
on the De’il than I would on a minister, though he was 
my brother, that would preach that there was but the one 
path for me from the first. Is a man not free for the try- 
ing? Tell me, before ye are yoursel over the head in the 
black water of Weeping, that I am free — free by mysel 
and the pride of my siller — on the high hill pasture of 
the Kirkbride. ’’ 

The young minister looked down and he looked over 
and there was nothing under but the black bubbling water 
and nothing forenenst his face but the red beard and the 
red eyes. And he thought of his fathers that Clavers and 
his troop had driven for faith’s sake upon the bare hills 
and again of the rust that is the blood of a bishop and of 
the covenant that was formerly persecuted with blood 
and with the water of Solway. 

‘What would you have of me?’’ he said. ‘‘My cove- 
nant is my own and my fathers’. I have held from my 
youth up that I am ordained to this or to that. I will not 
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preach my brethren a lie. My father’s father and two of 
the sons of his sister died in the Killing Times, and I 
could show you a dirk at the manse that was red in the 
blood of Magus Muir. Have pity on the De’il with your 
muckle strength, ye Red Man, for the De’il in your time 
of need winna pity you.”’ 

‘‘Ye are young, owre young to be dying the day, min- 
ister,’’ said the man with the Red Beard, and set him 
down safe by him. ‘‘Run,’’ he said, ‘‘run to your manse 
back on the road and look upon the dirk, if it be not 
rusted with the black water of your own doctrine.’’ And 
he left the minister standing, looking after, and went over 
the haugh toward the Kirkbride. 

And the minister saw that the man with the Red Beard 
had come far on the road of his pity from the killing of 
his own brother to the sparing of him. 

The winter was cold and early and the snow was early 
deep in the Glen and in the strath under, where you may 
now pass a whole year without a wreath by your door — 
for the winters even are no now what they were. It was 
on Hogmanay that the man with the Red Beard was in 
the snow of the hill pasture after a yowe that had 
strayed. 

The hills were all smooth like a mason had laid them 
and a man passing over them was as black as a corbie. 
The laigh pasture of the Kirkbride is clear from the three 
sides and all the folk would be wondering what kept a 
body on it that near to night. He would be following the 
back of the dyke, for on the near side the snow was 
drifted over with the wind; and they would see the top of 
his head bobbing black like a cork. He would be a matter 
of a mile from his wee house under the law. 

He would be hearing the wind bumming and be feeling 
the fleck of the snow on his cheek when he came on what 
was cast for him. Aye, a man in a black coat, like a min- 
ister, lying in the pit of the Glen’s belly, with his face in 
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the snow and the night turning to the pitch of purple 
about him. 

Into the pit of the free hill pasture the man with the 
Red Beard threw himself, sploring and rolling the soft 
snow before him, and rolled over to his knees by the head 
of the other. And he cast his eye up and down on the 
hill and there in the snow were the paths of the feet of 
maybe a hundred men marching in on that one black body. 
And on the brim of the wee cup in the pit of the Glen’s 
belly, it was to him that there were a hundred more, 
coming in like a wheel to this poor dead man in the snow. 

And when the face of him was turned over it was white 
and young and washed by the cold water. 

The man with the Red Beard looked upon him with a 
great pity, and he raised his bare hand in anger to the 
ben that was black before him. 

‘‘Ye murderers of men!’’ he cried. ‘‘Ye murderers 
that gather from the airts of Hell and doctrine to the 
quiet slaughter of men!’’ 

And he looked down on the white face of the cleanly 
dead and there was not a wound nor mark upon it, but 
on the snow was blood. 

‘¢Ye seem to be drowned,”’ he cried to the dead, with a 
curl of his long lip. ‘‘Ye seem to be drowned. But in 
this Glen of the elect it is with dirks that they mar the 
dead. Ye were free here, free as the De’il, you of the 
black coat and the white face, and they of the covenant 
came in upon you from every airt because ye were free. 
They stood round you as you died on the shore, on the 
free land of the hill pasture. I will track them all to 
their lairs, wherever they lie now.”’ 

And the man with the Red Beard went upon the prints 
of the feet, taking one path of them that bent round and 
fell to the Glen. And he looked up and he was before a 
door. And he marked it with the red of his own blood. 
And he returned to the body with the black coat and 
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the washed face and cried, ‘‘I have seen the door and 
marked it with red for death. One of them I ken.’’ 

And from the cup he followed again upon the prints of 
other feet, which went up the ben higher yet. But they 
bent round and fell to the Glen, and again he stood be- 
fore a house and marked it. And the door was red from 
his own bloody hand as he returned. 

It was now full dark and he could scarcely see the man 
in the black coat where he was lying. The man with the 
Red Beard was weary with his trampling through the 
snow; but a second time he cried to the dead he had 
pitied. 

‘*T have seen the door and marked it red with my own 
hand. Two of thy murderers I know!’ 

And a third time, by the deep of the Glen, he came to a 
house upon the path of two feet and his arm’s blood 
splashed upon the doorpost. And he went back thence in 
the mirk and stood beside the dead. And the face of the 
dead was no whiter than his own, for he was far spent 
with pity and laboring through the drift of the snow, and 
his red beard lay hard on his chest with the cake of the 
snow. 

The wind cast him down, but he rose with his last 
strength against it and the glint of his thought fell 
through his loosed fingers. And all you would have heard 
of his last ery was ‘‘Three!’’ 

And the De’il — for ye will mind that the man with the 
Red Beard had promised the young minister he would 
pity the De’il more than he would a minister — the De’il 
rose up out of the snow and shook the snow off his black 
coat as soon as the man had fallen. It was a hard win- 
ter’s night with a snell wind in it on the hill pasture and 
the De’il hasna the wool of a yowe to his back. 

The De’il himsel it was, for he was seen that same 
night in the loaning by the Kirkbride, with a stoor of 
fine snow still on him, and his black coat no off yet. For 
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the young minister himsel it was that met him and telled 
him to be off to Hell with his manners. For the De’il was 
no more than a half mutchkin the far side of fu’ and the 
wee De’ils that were with him were dinging snow in his 
lug to him. And the De’il drew off his black coat and 
gied it to the minister and said, ‘‘ "Tis a cold night for 
the cloth!’ 

And with that he run off in his sark, laughing himsel, 
and the wee De’ils with him, smooring the prints of his 
hoofs after him with his long tail. And the young minis- 
ter, wondering what parish it was he was in, standing 
there in the mirk, with the De’il’s coat on his arm. 

But it was not till the morn’s morn, early, and by a 
great dispensation of wisdom to the young minister, that 
gathered them to it, that they sought and found the man 
with the Red Beard in the cup of the pit. His hands were 
all torn and bloody and he was dead. And from the cup 
of the pit there were but the tracks of his own feet, that 
went backward thrice and forward four times, once by 
the dyke, once by the brae, once by the ben and once by 
the deep of the Glen. And there at the road’s end of them 
all on the post of the door of the wee house on the free 
pasture of the Kirkbride, the door of the house of the 
man with the Red Beard, were the three red marks — 
the cross of his finger, the spread of his hand, and the 
splash of his bloody arm. 

It was the young minister that buried him; and a 
pibroch was played at his burying at the Five Whins by 
the turn of the black water of Weeping. 

Maybe there would be no harm in telling ye what it 
was that the young minister said by the graveside of the 
dead man. 

‘“My brethren,’’ said he, clearing the snow from his 
eyes, ‘‘my brethren. ’Tis the De’il alone under Heaven 
that is free to come and to gang, by the narrow path that 
is the choice of most of us or over the high hills of the 
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man that has purchased his freedom. And this is not a 
hard saying, for the De’il is but the illusion of freedom in 
our own souls, and to pity the De’il is but to pity selfishly 
our own smoulderings. All the several paths before the 
free man, though they seem to wander wide and far, pass 
only forward from his one house to the one death that he 
dies with his folly — and by those paths and by the mirk 
on them he is more deceived than they who declare from 
the first that they have no choice, neither in life, nor 
birth, nor death. ’*Tis the De’il alone under Heaven, my 
brethren, that is free to come and to gang.’’ 

The minister was young then and new from the College 
and it was his first funeral that he preached, but to his 
mind and many another it is a gey old doctrine and a 
good one, and he didna swither then or after if he should 
have preached it or no. For Jessie Sline hersel at her 
own wedding heard his exposition of it when he was up- 
wards of eighty years old and in his full power and 
faculty. 





LINCOLN 


By BENJAMIN ROSENBAUM 


Lincoln stirring the heart of the people 
Is like a huge wind stirring fiercely the heart of the great 
oaks. 


Lincoln passing quietly, simply, among the people; 
laughing with the people as the people would 
laugh among themselves, 

Is like an April morning passing quietly, simply ... . 
mirthful . . . . also a commoner. 


Lincoln thinking silently among the people 

Is like a spire above all other buildings, defiant to the 
elements, waiting patiently the shadows of the 
storm, but alone . . . . always alone. 














A SONG OF UNENDING SORROW 
By Po Cuvu-y1 
Translated by WiTTER BYNNER and Kiana KANG-HU 


Han’s emperor, mindful of beauty that might tip an 
empire over, 

Was on the throne for many years, searching, never 
finding, 

Till a little girl of the Yang clan, hardly even grown, 

Bred in an inner chamber, with no one knowing her 

But with graces heaven-granted and not to be concealed, 

At last one day was chosen for the imperial household. 

If she but turned her head and smiled, there were cast a 
hundred spells 

And the powder and paint of the Six Palaces faded into 
nothing. 

When spring began, they bathed her in the Flower-Pure 
Pool 

Which warmed and smoothed the creamy-tinted crystal 
of her skin, 

And, because of her languor, a maid was lifting her 

When first the emperor noticed and chose her for his 
bride. 

Her cloudy hair, petal cheek and the ripples of gold when 
she moved 

Were sheltered on spring evenings by warm hibiscus- 
curtains ; 

But nights of spring were short and the sun arose too 
soon, 

And the emperor, from that time forth, forsook his early 
hearings 

And lavished all his time on her with feasts and revelry, 

His mistress of the spring, his despot of the night. 

There were other ladies in his court, three thousand of 

rare beauty, 
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But his favors to three thousand were concentered in one 
body. 

When she had dressed in her Golden Chamber, it was 
nearly evening; 

And when tables were cleared in the Tower of Jade, she 
loitered, slow with wine. 

Her sisters and her brothers all were given titles; 

And, because she so illumined and glorified her clan, 

She brought to every father, every mother through the 
empire, 

Happiness when a girl was born rather than a boy. 

High rose Li Palace, entering blue clouds, 

And far and wide the zephyrs carried faery-notes 

Of soft song and slow dance, of string and bamboo music 

Till war-drums, booming from Yu-yang, shocked the 
whole earth 

And broke the tunes of The Rainbow Skirt and the 
Feathered Coat. 

The Forbidden City, the nine-tiered Palace, loomed in 
dust 

From thousands of horses and chariots headed south- 
west. 

The imperial flag opened the way, now moving and now 
pausing — 

But a hundred li from the capital, out of the western gate, 

The men of the army stopped, not one of them would stir 

Till under their horses’ hoofs they might trample those 
moth-eyebrows. 

When flowery hair-pins fell to the ground, no one picked 
them up, 

And a green-and-white-jade hair-tassel and a yellow-gold 
hair-bird. 

The emperor could not save her, he could only cover his 
face. 

And later when he turned to look, the place of blood and 
tears 
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Was hidden in a yellow dust blown by acold wind. . . . 

At the Cut of the Dagger-Tower, they criss-crossed 
through a cloud-line 

Under O-mai Mountain. The last few came. 

Flags and banners lost their colour in the fading sun- 
light. 

But as waters of Shu are always green and its mountains 
always blue, 

So changeless was his majesty’s love and deeper than the 
days. 

He heard bell-notes in the evening-rain, cutting at his 
breast. 

And when heaven and earth resumed their round and the 
dragon-car faced home, 

The emperor clung to the spot and had to be dragged 
away 

From the soil along the Ma-huai slope, under which was 
buried 

That memory, that anguish. Where was her jade-white 
face? 

Ruler and lords, when eyes would meet, wept upon their 
coats 

As they rode, with loose rein, slowly eastward, back to 
the capital. 

The lake, the gardens, the palace, all were just as before, 

The Lake T’ai-yi hibiscus, the Wéi-yang Palace willows; 

But a petal was like her face and a willow-leaf her eye- 
brow — 

And what could he do but cry whenever he looked at 
them? 

Peach-trees and plum-trees blossomed, in the winds of 
spring ; 

Lakka-foliage fell to the ground, after autumn-rains; 

The Western and Southern Palaces were littered with 
late grasses 

And the steps were mounded with red leaves that no one 

swept away. 
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Ashen grew the hair of her Pear-Garden Players 

And thin the eunuchs’ eyebrows in her Court of Pepper- 
trees; 

And over the throne flew fireflies, while he brooded in the 
twilight. 

He lengthened the lamp-wick to its end, he could never 
sleep. 

Bell and drum would slowly toll th. long night-hours 

And the River of Stars would prick the sky just before 
dawn 

And the porcelain mandarin-ducks, on the roof, would 
thicken with morning-frost, 

While his covers of kingfisher-blue felt lonelier and colder 

With the distance between life and death year after year; 

No beloved spirit ever visiting his dreams. 
. At Ling-ch’in lived a Taoist priest; a guest, he 
was, of heaven, 

Able to summon spirits by his concentrated mind. 

And people were so moved by the emperor’s constant 
brooding 

That they besought the Taoist priest to see if he could 
find her. 

He opened his way in space, like lightning clove the ether 

Up to heaven, under the earth, looking everywhere. 

Above, he searched the Green Void and, below, the Yel- 
low Spring; 

But he failed in either place to find a trace or sign. 

And then he heard them telling of a faery-isle at sea, 

An isle of an intangible and incorporeal world, 

With pavilions and fine towers in the five-colored air, 

And of exquisite immortals moving to and fro, 

And of one among them — whom they called Evercon- 
stant-Love — 

With a face of snow and flowers resembling hers he 
looked for. 

So he went to the West Hall’s entrance of gold and 
knocked at the jasper gate 
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And gave a girl, called Slip-of-Jade, his news for the 
Twice-Perfect. 

And the Lady, at word of an envoy from the Emperor of 
Han, 

Was startled out of dreams in her nine-flowered canopy 

And, pushing aside her pillow, dressing, shaking off her 
sleep, 

Opened the pearly shade and then the silver screen. 

And her cloudy hair-dress hung on one side because of 
her great haste 

And her flower-cap was loose when she came along the 
terrace, 

While a light wind filled her cloak and fluttered with her 
motion 

As though she danced T'he Rainbow Skirt and the Feath- 
ered Coat. 

And the tear-drops that came dripping down her sad 
white face 

Were like a rain in spring on the blossom of the pear. 

But love glowed deep within her eyes when she bade him 
thank her liege 

Whose form and voice had been strange to her ever since 
their parting — 

Since happiness had ended at the Court of the Bright 
Sun 

And moons and dawns had become so long in the Palace 
of P’éng-lai. 

But when she turned her face and looked down upon the 
earth, 

And tried to see Ch’ang-an, there were only fog and dust. 

So she took out, tenderly, the pledges he had given 

And, through his envoy, sent him back a shell box and 
gold hair-pin, 

But kept one branch of the hair-pin and one side of the 
box, 
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Breaking the gold of the hair-pin, breaking the shell of 
the box: 

‘‘Tf our hearts belong together, like this gold and this 
shell, 

Somewhere, sometime, on earth or in heaven, we shall 
surely meet.’’ 

And she sent him, by his messenger, a letter reminding 
him 


Of vows which had been known to none but their two 


hearts: 

‘¢On the seventh day of the seventh month, in the Palace 
of Long Life, 

We told each other secretly in the quiet midnight world 


‘That we wished to be, in heaven, two birds with mingled 


wings 

And to grow together, on the earth, two branches of one 
tree.’’ 

. . . . Heaven endures, earth endures; yet sometime 


both shall end, 
While this unending sorrow goes on and on forever. 


NOTES 


Li Yen-nien of the Han Dynasty had said of an earlier beauty than 
Yang Kuéi-féi: 

‘*One smile from her could shatter down a city, 
A second smile could tip an empire over.’’ 

‘*Ripples of gold,’’ ete., reads literally, ‘‘Steps of rippling gold,’’ a 
phrase describing her head-dress. 

The Rainbow Dance and the Feathered Skirt was a dance-play which 
this emperor, Hsiian Tsung (or Ming Huang) had learned in a dream-visit 
to the moon. It was taught him by Chang E, Goddess of the Moon; and 
when he awoke, he remembered it. Summoning his musicians and actors, he 
instructed them in the music and the steps. His beloved, Lady Yang, per- 
formed in the dance. 

For other verse concerning this famous and unfortunate Lady, see Chang 
Hu’s On the Terrace of Assembled Angels; Ch’eng T’ien’s On Ma-huai 
Slope; Li Po’s A Song of Limpid Peace; Tu Fu’s A Song of Fair Ladies, 


and A Song of Sobbing by the River; and Yiian Chén’s The Summer Palace. 


Note also Hsiian Tsung’s own poem, I Pass Through the Lu Dukedom. 











THE FREIGHT WHISTLES IN 


By Frank LurTser Morr 


Old Mrs. Baines sat in her straight-backed rocking 
chair, knitting, her eyes fixed on distance. There was a 
little tender smile on her lips; and in the sweet quietness 
of her face there was somehow a hint of expectancy — 
expectancy of some happy, momentous event. It was in 
that shade of a tremulous smile, perhaps. She rocked 
very slowly back and forth. Occasionally she stopped 
and held her knitting up near to her glasses in order to 
examine it closely. Then she would lower her work to 
her lap again, and her fingers, smooth with the peculiar 
glaze of age, would nimbly resume their work; the slow 
rocking would begin again; and her eyes would fill with 
vision. 

There was something almost uncanny about her fixed 
gaze. Evidently she saw more than the picture that 
hung on the wall opposite her, or the figured wall-paper. 
The picture was a cheap crayon enlargement of an old- 
fashioned photograph and showed a mother and child, 
the child a boy of three or four years with a big bow tie 
under his chin, and eyes, preternaturally large in the bad 
drawing of the picture, gazing out upon the world in 
wonder. The crayon enlargement was quite in keeping 
with the room — with the worn rag carpet; with the little 
dining table at one side, covered with a blue and white 
checked cloth and set for two; with the rockers, their 
straight backs hung with knitted ‘‘tidies’’; with the pots 
of geraniums in the window; with the familiar, homely, 
used appearance of everything; even with the odor of 
oldness — a somewhat stuffy, close odor that clung to 
things even when doors and windows were open. But 
that look in the Widow Baines’s eyes, and that odd half- 
smile, were different. Her spare figure, her white 
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‘‘afternoon’’ apron, and dark gingham dress, the sweet 
grandmotherly kindness of her features, fitted in well 
enough; but that air of alertness, almost of expectancy, 
that listening gaze, was an unexpected thing in the 
picture. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. Mrs. Baines 
stopped short, then rose quickly with a certain pleased 
excitement. With trembling hands she laid her knitting 
on the table, and then hurried to the door and opened it. 

‘Well, Mrs. Shultz!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What a start 
you gave me! Do come right in!’’ And she pushed the 
screen door open for Mrs. Shultz to enter. 

Mrs. Shultz was a somewhat over-plump woman of 
middle age and assertive bearing. Her bosom was very 
large, her whole body strong and capable, and her face 
marked with a smug shrewdness. 

“*T’ll bet you thought it was some tramp,’’ she said as 
she entered. 

‘‘But land! Who’d ’a’ thought that was your rap, 
Mis’ Shultz? It sounded for all the world like a man’s! 
Here, let me take your bonnet, Mis’ Shultz. And have 
this chair.’’ 

Mrs. Shultz seated herself in one of the rockers and 
began to rock energetically. 

‘“‘Guess you thought it was a man’s,’’ she replied. 
‘‘Some tramp’s?”’ 

‘‘Well, yes; something like that did pop into my head, 
Mis’ Shultz. You see, callers mostly come to the front 
door, and the tramps they come here to the side door, 
like you did. —I see you brung your work, Mis’ Shultz. 
Now that’s nice. What is it — crocheting?’’ 

Mrs. Baines bent over to peer at it. 

‘*Yes, I thought I might get in a few stitches between 
talk,’’ replied Mrs. Shultz. Her voice was loud and de- 
cided, in contrast with her neighbor’s low tones. She 
held up her work for Mrs. Baines to examine. 
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‘‘A piece of lace I’m making for my niece in Mon- 
tana,’’ she explained. ‘‘She’s going to get married in 
September.’’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s pretty!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Baines. ‘‘I can’t 
do crocheting any more. My old eyes!”’ 

Mrs. Baines resumed her knitting and her chair, but 
Mrs. Shultz made a motion as if to rise. 

‘‘T guess I left that door open,’’ she said. 

‘‘Oh, just leave it open,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Baines. 
‘‘T guess a little air won’t hurt us,’’ she added, with a 
laugh that was not quite natural. ‘‘It gets that warm 
and pleasant these spring afternoons! And I like to 
have that door open. You don’t feel a draft, Mis’ Shultz? 
You see, I like the looks of the railroad out there. . . .”’ 
Through the door the women could see, at the bottom of 
the little declivity that was Mrs. Baines’s front yard, the 
railroad, lying quiet, potential, there in the soft warmth 
of the spring sunshine. ‘‘Of course,’’ continued Mrs. 
Baines, ‘‘you know I don’t see as well as I might now, 
but I know how it looks, with the rails stretching away 
there in two bright streaks on a sunny afternoon like this. 
That’s — that’s one reason I come down here — to live 
by the railroad. Don’t you like living by the railroad, 
Mis’ Shultz?’’ 

‘‘T hate it,’? answered Mrs. Shultz. ‘‘I been at John 
for five years now to get a house up on the hill so’s we 
could live up there. This is a mean kind of a place, what 
with noisy trains and the tramps and all. This spring 
weather does bring the tramps, don’t it?’’ 

‘“Yes, poor boys! —But it’s nice to have you for 
neighbor down here, Mis’ Shultz. And it’s nice of you 
to come calling on an old woman like me.’’ 

‘‘Well, truth to tell, I had a errand,’’ replied Mrs. 
Shultz. 

Mrs. Baines looked up inquiringly. 
‘‘Something about the Ladies’ Aid?’’ she asked. ‘‘I 
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didn’t get out to the last meeting. I was feeling kind of 
poorly that day.’ 

‘‘Well, yes and no,’’ replied Mrs. Shultz, rocking hard. 
‘‘That is, it ain’t soliciting, or anything like that. But 
we was talking about it at Aid, and I said I’d speak to 
you about it. All agreed somebody’d ought to.’’ 

Mrs. Baines let her knitting lie idle in her lap as she 
looked up. Her face, crossed by so many fine wrinkles, 
showed a gentle alarm, a nervous dread of something that 
she seemed to fear was coming. 

‘‘Oh, they wanted you should speak to me?’’ 

‘¢Yes, and I told ’em I would.’’ 

‘‘T guess I ain’t done anything — improper, so to 
speak?’’ 

‘*Oh, I wouldn’t say that,’’ answered Mrs. Shultz, with 
some complacency in the importance of her mission. 
‘But — well, it’s this here tramp business, Mis’ Baines.’’ 

‘*Oh, I see,’’ said Mrs. Baines. ‘‘Feeding the boys, 
is it?’’ 

‘‘Weeding the tramps — that’s it!’’ replied Mrs. Shultz 
with emphasis. ‘‘It’s got so there’s always a regular 
nest of ’em here. Every hard-looking good-for-nothing 
in the country makes straight for this town to get a meal 
of your victuals. It’s got to be a public nuisance — and 
a disgrace, Sister Baines. People are talking. Mis’ 
Thompson said, ‘I don’t see how the Widow Baines can 
do it,’ says she, ‘and her with so little to do with.’ The 
ladies all agreed the money would be better spent if you 
put it in your mite-box, Sister Baines.’’ 

Mrs. Baines’s lips set firmly in a very straight, thin 
line, and there was a slight flush on her old cheeks. After 
her neighbor had finished she was silent a moment; then 
she spoke in a quiet tone. 

‘‘They mean well,’’ she said, as if to herself. ‘‘Yes, 
they mean well. . . . But they don’t understand.’’ 

‘‘They understand that we’ve been having a plague o’ 
tramps, and you’ve been spending your substance — ”’ 
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‘‘Suppose — ”’ said Mrs. Baines, gently but firmly in- 
terrupting the other’s loud voice, ‘‘Suppose you had a 
son that was a tramp, Mis’ Shultz. Suppose you were 
hoping, and hoping, day in and day out that he would be 
the next one that would rap at your door — ”’ 

Mrs. Shultz laid down her work and looked at her 
neighbor in shocked amazement and with her mouth open. 

‘“Mis’ Baines!’’ she exclaimed as soon as she could get 
her breath. ‘‘You don’t mean to say that your son 
Thomas is a tramp?”’ 

‘‘No, not that; I don’t know that he is. But — but it’s 
like this, Mis’ Shultz. You see, he always liked the cars. 
*Most the only toy he ever had when he was a little fellow 
was a train of cars his uncle gave him. Then he used to 
run off from school.— Tommy was a good boy, but he 
liked the cars so well that he used to run off from school 
just to see the train come in. Then, you know, he got a 
job on the dray, just because that way he could be down 
at the deepo so much. Then when the war come, you 
know how Tommy enlisted, the very first one — ”’ 

‘‘M-hm,’’ replied Mrs. Shultz, who, although she was 
again crocheting and rocking vigorously, nevertheless 
listened with excited interest to every word of her neigh- 
bor’s narrative. 

‘He was so tickled about going away on the train,”’’ 
continued Mrs. Baines. ‘‘He’d never been away hardly 
at all. He’d taken it all out wanting togo. . . . ’Tain’t 
as though Tommy’d ever had a father, you know, Mis’ 
Shultz. He was a little baby when his father died. May- 
be things would have been different if he’d had a father 
to help him, but he only had his mother.’’ 

Mrs. Baines’s voice trembled a little, but she went 
bravely on. 

‘‘How he hated this town! And now, now that he’s 
not come back — ’’ 

‘‘You’re sure it was all right?’’ interrupted Mrs. 
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Shultz, ‘‘ — that he didn’t come back, I mean? They’re 
not holding him for anything?’’ 

‘‘They gave him his honorable discharge in New York 
City, Mis’ Shultz,’’ replied Mrs. Baines with dignity. ‘‘I 
have the letter that says so. It’s all right. And he had a 
perfect right to go where he pleased; he didn’t have to 
come home.’’ 

If the Widow Baines’s voice was a little uncertain in 
making this final statement, it was not so, evidently, from 
her lack of courage to defend her son. There was a mo- 
ment of silence inside the stuffy little room, and a larger 
silence outside, where the heavy bright rails stretched 
away, and away. But Mrs. Shultz took up the challenge 
after a minute’s crocheting. 

‘‘He didr’t? Didn’t he have a duty to come home and 
take care of his own mother?’’ 

‘“Why, Mis’ Shultz! J’m all right! I’ve got a cozy 
little home, and I’m getting along fine. Tommy has a 
perfect right to see the world a little. He always wanted 
to. And I want him to, Mis’ Shultz. You know yourself 
there’s more interesting places than this town. I know 
you’ll think it’s awful, but I’m glad he’s had a chance 
to get away. I used to want to do it myself, Mis’ Shultz, 
— honest, I did— when I was younger. I’m glad I’m 
not keeping him here against his will, Mis’ Shultz. I 
wouldn’t do that — not for anything. You can see for 
yourself it would be awful dull to him here after New 
York and London and Paris and such-like big cities. 

. . Why, Z’m not complaining, Mis’ Shultz! I’m 
glad!’’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Shultz was impelled to her reply by the 
tremor of emotion which she detected in her neighbor’s 
voice and which may have seemed to her to belie the 
uttered words, or perhaps it was her uncompromising 
championship of family conventions; whatever the mo- 
tive, she returned to the attack. 
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‘‘Such a big, strong boy, Tommy was; we all expected 
he would take care of you in your old age, Sister Baines. 
And that’s what he ought to do, too.’’ 

‘‘But I don’t need to be taken care of. I have enough 
to do with, Mis’ Shultz. . . . Of course — of course, 
I’d like to see my boy —’’ 

Here Mrs. Baines’s voice broke just the least bit. She 
paused, and looked away, and into her eyes there came 
in a moment that far-away look that had filled them be- 
fore Mrs. Shultz had come to call. Almost immediately 
her accustomed tranquillity returned. As her visitor 
glanced at her curiously, she resumed her narrative in 
her soft, even voice. 

‘‘That was the reason I moved down here by the track 
— that, and because the rent is cheaper, too. You see, 
knowing him like I do, I can’t help thinking he is tramp- 
ing, along with these other boys, following the railroads. 
— So many fine men, young and old, Mis’ Shultz, — and 
I’m always thinking I’ll find somebody that knows him, 
or has seen him. — Or he might come in, even — my boy, 
with his pink cheeks and the dimple in his chin, — he 
never outgrew that dimple, Mis’ Shultz, though he didn’t 
like you to speak of it, — and his big broad shoulders; 
Tommy might rap at the door just like you did a little 
while ago, and just walk in some day —’’ 

Mrs. Baines stopped speaking, her eyes dreamy, and 
went on with her knitting. She was calmer, now that 
she had revealed her long-guarded secret — had told the 
whole story without subterfuge. She had not done it 
lightly, or easily. She had been driven into a corner; 
these conjectures about her boy had been forced from 
her; and though she could not but know that her neigh- 
bors would not be slow to judge and condemn, she had 
the calmness of security in an inevitable position. She 
rocked gently as she knitted. 

‘“So,’’ said Mrs. Shultz, ‘‘that’s the way the land lays.’’ 
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Both women worked for a moment in silence. Then 
Mrs. Shultz went on: 

‘‘But it’s a disgrace to the town! They say Brother 
Wilkins thinks the tramps have some way of passing the 
word along, so they all find out you won’t ever say them 
no.’’ 

‘‘That may be as it may, Mis’ Shultz. I’m sure I don’t 
know.”’ 

Again a pause. Sometimes for an hour at a stretch 
there were no trains on the railroad. The peace of this 
spring afternoon was unbroken by any irruption from an 
outer world. Mrs. Shultz took another tack. 

‘¢But don’t they scare you? All the tramps ever I see 
were wicked-looking, and that dirty. Ugh!’’ 

‘‘They’re right nice men, generally,’’ replied Mrs. 
Baines. ‘‘It’s hard for them to keep clean, walking a- 
long the cindery track and riding on freight cars like 
they do. There was a man here day before yesterday—’’ 

‘“Who’s that?’’ interrupted Mrs. Shultz in a loud whis- 
per. 

A huge uncouth figure had appeared at the open door, 
and almost at the moment of Mrs. Shultz’s frightened 
whisper, a loud knock sounded. 

Mrs. Baines, after her first start at the suddenness of 
her neighbor’s alarm, showed only the nervousness of 
happy expectation. Rising, she placed her knitting on 
the table and went to the door, peering out at the burly 
figure of a man in rough clothes and bushy, black 
whiskers that almost concealed his face. Mrs. Baines 
had scarcely reached the door when the man began to 
speak in a hoarse voice. 

‘‘Lady, will you give me a bite to eat? I haven’t —’’ 

Abruptly the voice stopped. The tramp stepped back 
apace. In the meantime Mrs. Shultz had risen as though 
for flight, dropping her crocheting to the floor, and now 
she came up close beside Mrs. Baines. 
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‘‘TDon’t let him in,’’ she whispered. ‘‘He looks dan- 
gerous.’’ 

As though she had not heard her visitor’s hysterical 
advice, Mrs. Baines said to the tramp, 

‘‘Why, yes; come right in. I—TI guess I can scare 
you up something.’’ 

Although Mrs. Baines pushed the screen door partly 
open as she said this, the tramp stood silent and motion- 
less for a moment, looking at her. His beard and clothes 
and his big hands were covered with cindery dirt, while 
his great stature and strength made his indecision seem 
almost ludicrous. He took a step forward and put his 
hand on the screen. Still he appeared to hesitate. 

‘‘Now, sir,’’ said Mrs. Baines briskly, ‘‘don’t you 
stand there letting in flies. You come right in.”’ 

‘Thus commanded, the tramp entered. Mrs. Shultz re- 
treated as he came in, and then stood facing him, both 
hands slightly raised as though for instant action. But 
as he stood by the door, cap in hand, and looking about, 
as though he himself were rather more than half fright- 
ened, she decided he was harmless, and retrieving her 
crocheting, sat down and began to rock even more violent- 
ly than she had before. She crocheted but little, how- 
ever, for her eyes were mainly upon the tramp. 

‘‘Take one of these chairs at the table, my boy,’’ said 
Mrs, Baines. 

The tramp looked at her keenly, then down at the 
floor. He had an oddly youthful appearance in spite of 
his black-bearded face. 

‘‘T have some boiled ham left over from dinner, and I 
could fry you some eggs —’’ 

Though her tone implied a question, the tramp re- 
mained silent. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Baines, ‘‘how does that sound to 
you? Will that suit you?’’ 

The tramp, his eyes on the carpet, made his reply in 
a low voice and apparently with effort. 
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‘*Yes,’’ he said. ‘‘ Yes — that’s fine.’’ 

Mrs. Baines peered closely at him, then she came close 
to him, turning her back toward Mrs. Shultz. 

‘*You ain’t sick, are you?’’ she asked in a very low 
tone. 

The tramp turned away from her, and after a moment 
answered in the subdued voice he had used before. 

‘‘No, ma’am,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m just tired and hungry.”’ 

‘‘Then set right down,’’ directed Mrs. Baines, ‘‘and 
I’ll get you something to eat.’’ 

The tramp approached ‘‘e table and, pulling out one 
of the chairs, sat down, wile Mrs. Baines hurried into 
the kitchen. 

Once in her little kitchen, Mrs. Baines stood still, fac- 
ing toward the other room as though listening. Her face 
was flooded with a yearning tenderness. Suddenly she 
put her hands to her face. 

‘‘Tf only she wasn’t there!’’ she whispered. ‘‘Why 
did she have to come today? Of all days!’’ 

She sank into the one chair in the clean little room. 
She sat there for several moments, her arms tightly 
folded across her breast, her head bowed, her body gently 
rocking from side to side. When she looked up, the light 
of strong resolve was bright in her eyes. A bright pink 
spot had appeared in each of her cheeks. She rose de- 
cisively and began to prepare her visitor’s meal. 

‘‘He don’t want me to know him,’’ she muttered again 
to herself: it was the inevitable habit formed in years of 
living alone; all the time she worked she talked to her- 
self. ‘‘He don’t want me to know him. And I won’t 
either. He shall have it his own way, poor boy. And 
she’ll never know. Tommy, Tommy! He came! He 
came! He’s here!’’ 

She stopped to wipe her eyes with a corner of her 


apron. 
On the other side of the door, the tramp was himself 
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manifesting some tenderness of feeling. Left alone with 
Mrs. Shultz, and conscious always of her curious stare, 
he nevertheless looked stealthily about him. He looked 
at the furniture, at the pictures on the walls, at the dingy 
rag-carpet. Turning away from Mrs. Shultz, he fur- 
tively drew a sleeve across his eyes. 

‘‘Huh!’’ said Mrs. Shultz. 

The tramp slumped down in his chair and kept his 
eyes on the tablecloth for a long time after that excla- 
mation. At last he glanced again furtively at Mrs. Shultz. 
That lady was, for the moment, giving attention to her 
crocheting, and the tramp’s eyes met the enlarged picture 
on the opposite wall. He stared at it for several mo- 
ments, then once more he glanced at Mrs. Shultz, and at 
last, rising as though irresistibly attracted, he went over 
and stood before the picture, studying it. In spite of its 
distortions, it evidently recalled memories, half forgot- 
ten, perhaps, which profoundly moved him. He put his 
hand to his eyes. 

‘‘Huh!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Shultz again. 

The tramp started, interrupted in his reverie. Quickly, 
though heavily, he returned to his chair and again hump- 
ed forward, his eyes on the tablecloth. Mrs. Shultz stared 
at him fixedly, an excited light in her eyes. She glanced 
down at her work, only to look up again at the big figure 
of the tramp, still slouched over in his chair. Finally she 
rose, placed her crocheting carefully on her chair, and 
deliberately walked over and stood facing the tramp 
across the little table. 

‘‘Thomas!’’ she said, in a low, determined voice. 

The tramp made no sign whatever. 

‘‘Thomas!’’ she repeated. ‘‘Thomas Baines!’’ 

The man raised his head and looked at her with a kind 
of frightened fierceness. 

‘‘Don’t you call me by that name again!’’ he said, 
glaring at her. 
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Mrs. Shultz drew back a little. But she was not to be 
deterred. 

‘Why not?’’ she asked. ‘‘Ain’t it your name?”’ 

The tramp got to his feet, pushing back his chair, and 
towered over Mrs. Shultz. He shook his fist menacingly 
in her face. 

‘‘Tf —if you do it again, by God, I’ll—’’ He hesitat- 
ed; then in a low tone of concentrated malignance he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I’ll kill you if you give me away! Mind, if you 
even hint to her, I’ll kill you! Even after I’m gone, if 
you say a word about me, I’ll come back and kill you! 
Understand? I’ll come back, and I’ll find out. Under- 
stand?’’ 

Mrs. Shultz was badly frightened; her momentary 
courage had vanished. She opened her mouth to speak 
but said nothing; she pressed her hands to her breast. 
Then she went unsteadily to her chair, all the time watch- 
ing the man. Picking up her work from the chair, she 
sat down, but her fingers trembled too much for crochet- 
ing, and besides she could give no attention to anything 
but this frightful tramp, this Thomas Baines come home 
again, who promised to murder her if she betrayed him. 

The tramp sank again into his chair. 

‘‘T didn’t know she lived down here,’’ he muttered. 
He turned to Mrs. Shultz. ‘‘How’d I know she’d moved 
down here?’’ he asked fiercely. ‘‘I was goin’ to find out 
about her. Sure. That’s what I come to this damn town 
for. But to come into her house this way!’’ Then he 
spoke more directly to Mrs. Shultz. 

‘‘Listen!’’ he commanded. ‘‘You’re sure she didn’t 
know me, ain’t you?’’ There was anxiety in his voice. 
‘<The way she looked at me before she went out, I wa’n’t 
exactly sure for a minute. I ain’t goin’ to stay; I don’t 
want her to know me. She didn’t know me, did she?”’ 

Mrs. Shultz answered haltingly. 

‘“‘No. . . . She’s ’most blind . . . . losin’ her 
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faculties. . . . You’re different, too. J wouldn’t 
knowed you if you hadn’t give yourself away. ee 

‘Yes, this here beard,’’ said the tramp. 

He said no more, for at that moment Mrs. Baines came 
in from the kitchen, bringing a plate of meat and eggs in 
one hand, and in the other a plate bearing great slices of 
both white and brown bread. She placed them before the 
man. 

‘‘T’m pretty slow,’’ she said. ‘‘I had to build up the 
fire a mite. Now I’ll get some milk and some butter.’’ 
In another minute she had brought these also from the 
kitchen. ‘‘Now you just pitch in and help yourself,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I’m going to talk to you while you eat.’’ She 
sat down across the table from him. Outwardly she was 
her usual quiet, gentle self. ‘‘You see I’m interested in 
tramps; ever since I moved down here by the tracks I’ve 
seen so Many — ”’ 

‘*Why ’d you move down here?”’ interrupted the man, 
who had begun to eat a little. 

‘‘Why, that was it,’’ replied Mrs. Baines, ‘‘ —so’s I 
could see the tramps. You see, young man, I’ve got a 
queer idee in my head. I can’t help thinking my own 
boy — maybe —is one of the tramps. . . . I—I 
reckon you ain’t ever run across him?”’ 

At this moment the tramp choked and coughed violent- 
ly. 

‘There, now,’’ said Mrs. Baines, solicitously, ‘‘take 
a drink of milk. That’s what comes of eating too fast. 
Poor boy, you must ’a’ been about starved. Take your 
time, my boy, take your time.’’ Mrs. Baines did not look 
at her neighbor; her eyes were only for the young man 
who sat opposite her. Hesitantly, tenderly, she again 
ventured her disingenuous question. ‘‘You say you 
never run across my boy? Baines is his name — Tommy 
Baines.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the tramp, in a low voice. Then he sum- 
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moned more courage. ‘‘Baines, you say?’’ he asked 
more loudly. ‘‘No, I ain’t never heard of him.’’ 

‘‘Big and broad-shouldered, he is,’’ persisted Mrs. 
Baines. ‘‘I thought maybe you could tell me how he’s 
getting along. I thought probably you’d be apt to ’a’ 
seen him sometime, and you could tell me what he’s doing 
—all about him. Ido want to hear. But — but you say 
you never saw him?’’ 

There was infinite yearning in the widow’s voice. 

The tramp shifted about uneasily in his chair a moment 
or two under the wistful gaze of his inquisitor; finally 
he laid down his knife and fork, threw back his head and 
spoke with some assurance. 

‘“A big, strong fellow? Well, let’s see. Seems to me 
I have seen him. Baines, did you say? By George, I 
believe Baines was the name — ”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ cried Mrs. Baines, leaning forward. ‘‘Oh! 
Was he — was he — happy?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, he was all right,’? came the reply. ‘‘Looking 
pretty husky.’’ 

‘‘Tramping, was he — all the time?”’ 

‘‘T guess that’s what you’d call it — riding the bum- 
pers.”’ 

‘‘And he was — happy? Having a good time?”’ 

‘‘Having the time of his life!’’ 

Mrs. Baines settled back in her chair. 

‘*Oh, I’m so glad,’’ she sighed. ‘‘He — he don’t think 
about coming home — some time — I reckon?”’ 

‘‘Nope,’’ replied the tramp, ‘‘leastways not very hard. 
Says he’s got enough of this cussed town to last him all 
his life.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ said Mrs. Baines. ‘‘I know.’’ 

‘*Says the’ ain’t no chance in this town for anybody 
with a lick 0’ gumption, anyway. He says — this feller 
says — he was going to see the world some, and not set 
down in a little tank town where the’ ain’t nothin’ but 
gossip and aid societies and —”’ 
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Mrs. Shultz had restrained herself until she had al- 
most reached the bursting point. Now, indignation con- 
quering fear, she exclaimed, 

‘Sister Baines, are you going to let him go on like 
this?’’ 

‘‘T want to hear about my boy, Mis’ Shultz,’’ replied 
Mrs. Baines. 

‘‘But what would the ladies say if they heard — ”’ 

‘‘Ya-ah! The ladies!’’ broke in the man. ‘‘That’s it. 
That’s it! The ladies! Always talking! — Er, at least, 
that’s what this feller says —’’ Then he turned to Mrs. 
Shultz and glared threateningly. ‘‘Now you just shut up, 
you!’’ he commanded, and continued glaring until Mrs. 
Baines asked gently, 

‘‘Does he get enough to eat, do you reckon?’’ 

‘Looks like it; fat and healthy!’’ 

‘‘Do you think it’s safe — riding on freight cars? I 
think of it so often —’’ 

‘‘Safe? Oh, it’s safe as anything else. Anyway, he’s 
a pretty cautious feller —’’ 

‘‘ And — and he don’t ever get homesick?’’ 

The gentle wistfulness of her voice spoke even more 
than the words; perhaps the peering of her half-blind 
eyes made her face seem more wistful than either voice 
or words. 

‘‘Well, he said something — about you, too — his moth- 
er —I recollect. He said he had the finest mother in the 
world, and —’’ now the words came freely, ‘‘he said he 
thought about you a lot, and wanted to see you and be 
clost to you and take care of you, but he hates the cussed 
town —’’ 

‘“Yes, yes; I know. He always did.’’ 

‘Tt sounds kinda low-down, though. He hadn’t ought 


9? 


‘*Yes, he had! He has a perfect right — He’s a good 
boy, my Tommy.”’ 
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Mrs. Baines glanced a little defiantly at Mrs. Shultz. 

‘‘He couldn’t be happy here,’’ she continued. ‘‘I know. 
I know it even better than he does. He couldn’t be happy 
a week — not even two days together.’’ 

The tramp had slumped down in his chair, his meal 
unfinished. He spoke his thought in a low tone — half 
to himself. 

‘‘He hadn’t ought to!’’ he said. ‘‘She’s failing —’’ 

‘‘Me failing? Pshaw! Why, I’m as spry as can be. 
It’s only my sight that’s failing me a little mite. I can 
hear as well as ever, and I ain’t had a sick day in years.”’ 

This was the strategic moment, it seemed to the cour- 
ageous Mrs. Shultz, for her to put in a word again. Rock- 
ing excitedly, her face red, her eyes bright, she spoke 
ostensibly to Mrs. Baines, but her words were meant for 
the son. 

‘‘You can’t tell, Mis’ Baines,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re get- 
ing old; no use to deny it. Your sight’s pretty bad, I 
guess. And — you have only one son, Mis’ Baines.’’ 

The tramp looked at the speaker dully. She continued. 

‘‘And a boy ain’t got but one mother, and it’s a son’s 
place to take care of his mother in widowhood and age.’’ 

‘‘And live here?’’ asked the tramp angrily. ‘‘This 
hole? God!’’ He rose violently. ‘‘I got to go—’’ 

‘‘There, now,’’ said Mrs. Baines, soothingly. ‘‘Don’t 
you hurry off. Sit down, and finish your meal. Mis’ 
Shultz was just talking. You and me know. Tommy’s 
all right. He wants to see the big world some before he 
settles down. I don’t blame him a mite. His mother 
don’t need to be taken care of. I’m a famous hand at 
taking care of myself. Mis’ Shultz —’’ she too rose to 
her feet, and turned to her neighbor, ‘‘Mis’ Shultz, I 
know you mean well, but I won’t have you faulting my 
boy!’’ 

Mrs. Baines’s acerbity for the moment was surprising. 
She shook her finger at Mrs. Shultz, and her gaze was al- 
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most fierce. The man continued to stand uncertainly,. 


looking down at the cap that he worked in his hands. 

‘*You eat your lunch,’’ said Mrs. Baines again. Her 
wrath went more quickly than it had come; once more she 
was tender. ‘‘It would be terrible for him to live here,’’ 
she went on. ‘‘Don’t I know? I watched him all the time 
before he went away. Of course, I want him; he’s my 
boy — but — but — all I want is he should settle down. 
Tramping is so dangerous —so— dangerous.’’ Her 
voice trembled, and trailed off weakly. 

The man did not sit down at the table again, and Mrs. 
Shultz persisted, 


‘“You can’t see to crochet any more, you was saying,, 


Sister Baines, and you was too poorly to get out to Aid 
last Wednesday. Age is a terrible thing.’’ 

The tramp raised an agonized face to Mrs. Baines, then 
quickly looked down again. 

**Oh, I’m all right,’’ said Mrs. Baines. 

‘‘T guess,’’ said the man, looking about almost help- 
lessly, ‘‘I guess I’d oughta —’’ 

He stopped suddenly. The distant, long-drawn whistle 
of a locomotive was heard distinctly. The railroad out 
there had come to life. The tramp straightened up. 

‘‘That the through freight?’’ 

‘“T reckon it is,’? answered the Widow Baines. 

‘‘T — [ had figured on jumping it,’’ said the tramp. He 
turned and gazed with half-seeing eyes out upon the 
tracks. Then more slowly and with some dejection he 
added, ‘‘but I guess —’’ 

He did not finish the sentence; his indecision was pain- 
ful. 

Very frail the mother looked as she leaned against the 
the table, but she smiled bravely. She had expected no 
such test of her resolution. Her voice, however, was 
calm and sweet and even as she said, 
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‘Tt don’t take it long to get here — after the whistle. 
It comes —’’ 

Her sentence was cut short, for again the whistle was 
heard, this time nearer — the long, raucous, challenging 
whistle of a great mogul freight locomotive. It seemed 
to galvanize the man to action. 

‘‘Tmy God! I got to be goin’ —I got to go! She’s 
coming !’’ 

Nevertheless, he still stood motionless, looking down at 
the cap in his hands. Mrs. Baines came around the table 
and stood beside him, peering up into his face. 

‘‘Tell him to be careful,’’ she said in a very low voice. 
‘‘He’ll settle down pretty soon, I hope, but tell him to 
be careful, please, for his old mother’s sake—’’ Her 
face reflected her agony of hope and love and fear. 

Momently the noise of the approaching train increased. 

““T got to go; I’ll have to hustle,’’ the tramp said; but 
he did not move until the roar of the train, slowing for 
the town, was heard just outside. The roar, rattle and 
bang seemed to fill the little house; the floor shook; the 
resounding bellow and shriek would have been terrifying 
to one who had not, by long usage, become accustomed to 
the nearness of such monstrous noise. 

Suddenly Thomas put an arm around his mother’s 
shoulders, stooped, and kissed her forehead — and then 
with two strides he reached the door. The two women 
followed him out, and stood bareheaded, watching him 
helplessly. 

‘‘Be careful!’’ screamed Mrs. Baines, but the man, as 
he ran down the path, out of the gate, and on down to- 
ward the water-tank, could not have heard her. 

‘‘Do you see him, Mis’ Shultz? Is he on?’’ cried Mrs. 
Baines. 

‘‘Of course I can see him,”’ shrilled Mrs. Shultz. ‘‘He’s 
waiting by the water-tank — guess he’s afraid to tackle 
it — no, he’s going to try it! There!’’ She grasped Mrs. 
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Baines’s arm tightly in her excitement. ‘‘There! He’s 
on! He’s waving at us!’’ 

Both women waved frantically, and in a moment the 
train was past, and the roar was gradually dying away in 
the distance. Then they turned quietly into the house. 

‘‘T must be going,’’ said Mrs. Shultz. ‘‘I had no idea 
of staying so long. I’ll be late with supper.’’ 

Mrs. Baines made no reply; her thoughts were not 
there. There was still a hint of pink in her cheeks, a 
half-smile on her lips. But Mrs. Shultz controlled her 
own excitement with difficulty. Just as she was ready to 
leave she faced her neighbor abruptly. 

‘‘Sister Baines,’’ she said, rather breathlessly, ‘‘I’ve 
got something I feel I ought to tell you.”’ 

Mrs. Shultz’s lips were firmly set; the glow of determi- 
nation was in her eyes. Mrs. Baines waited, saying 
nothing. 

‘‘Tt’s a terrible pity you ain’t got the proper use of 
your eyesight, Sister Baines, or you would have seen 
who that tramp was. Sister Baines, that tramp was your 
son Thomas.”’ 

If Mrs. Shultz expected exclamations, weeping, a dem- 
onstration of emotion, she was disappointed. 

‘‘So you knew,’’ said Mrs. Baines simply. ‘‘I’m sorry 
you found out.’’ 

Mrs. Shultz gazed at her neighbor uncomprehendingly 
for a moment; then she asked, with an amazement that 
was almost ludicrous, 

‘‘Do you mean to say you knew it, Mis’ Baines?”’ 

‘*Of course I knew it,’’ replied her neighbor. ‘‘Do you 
think I’m stone blind? And even if I was, I’d know him, 
Mis’ Shultz. I’d know him by his voice, or just by his 
step on the floor,’’ — there was a catch in the old woman’s 
voice — ‘‘oh, I’d know him, Mis’ Shultz, anywhere.’’ 

‘‘And you didn’t ask him to stay? No, you didn’t, 
Sister Baines, not once!’’ 
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‘‘No,’’ admitted Mrs. Baines, ‘‘I didn’t.’’ 

‘‘Sister Baines,’’ asked Mrs. Shultz magisterially, 
‘‘why did you pretend not to know your own son?”’ 

‘‘T thought maybe you wouldn’t recognize him, Mrs. 
Shultz,’’ replied the widow, a little wearily. ‘‘That 
wasn’t any use, was it? Because you did. But he didn’t 
want me to know him, so it was all right. And he had a 
perfect right to go! I don’t blame him! I know how he 
felt! I wouldn’t hold him!’’ 

The whole problem was beyond the understanding of 
Mrs. Shultz. She stood there with her hand on the 
screen-door for a moment; then she summed it all up as 
well as she could. 

‘‘Well,’’? said she, ‘‘for mercy sake!’’ The screen- 
door slammed behind her. 

The Widow Baines turned back into the deserted room. 
She leaned on the back of the chair in which her son had 
been sitting a few minutes before, and looked down at his 
plate. 

‘‘Poor boy!’’ she said. ‘‘He didn’t finish his eggs. 
And I know he was hungry.’’ 

For a long time she stood there, leaning upon his chair, 
and smiling. 
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BARBED WIRE AND WAYFARERS: 
EDWIN FORD PIPER* 


By JoHNn T. FREDERICK 


Undoubtedly the happiest event of the winter publish- 
ing season, for many readers of THe Miptanp, is the 
appearance in unusually attractive form of the book of 
Edwin Ford Piper’s collected poems. Mr. Piper has 
been an associate editor of THz Mipuanp since its foun- 
dation, and many of his poems have been published in 
the magazine. To write of his work for Mmp.anp readers 
is a little like discussing our last issue or our last volume. 

However, the new book will bring to many lovers of 
Mr. Piper’s poems, as it does to me, a new sense of their 
value. Just more than half of the volume is devoted to 
the Barbed Wire poems, which first appeared serially in 
Tse Mipuanp during 1917 and were subsequently pub- 
lished by the Midland Press in two successive editions. 
As I reread these poems, I cannot but be impressed by 
the fact that they wear well. I must have read some of 
these poems not less than fifty times. Yet they still hold 
me and convince me. Nothing short of absolute integ- 
rity, both in material and in workmanship, would stand 
the test of such prolonged consideration. Perhaps this 
is after all the very greatest virtue of Mr. Piper’s work 
— its undoubted sincerity, its unqualified rejection of the 
temptation to distort the material of pioneer life. There 
is nothing in the Barbed Wire poems which is not vital 
truth — truth both in the detail and in the whole effect. 

Possibly some of the poems in the Barbed Wire section 
of the volume aim at nothing more than this literal 
transcription of experience in Nebraska fifty years ago; 
their success in attaining that aim is to me sufficient 


*The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
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reason for their being. But most of them add other 
values to their primary one of truth. There are such 
descriptions as this from the poem ‘‘Meanwhile’’: 


When sunset came the man was galloping 

On gentle prairie. Soon he dropped from the ridge, 
Picking a way down canyon banks to follow 

In the chill dusk of the draw a winding mile; 
Then stiff ascent and upland track. The sky 
Afar off held its tender sunset hues, 

Slow fading. One by one the big white stars 
Budded and blossomed. Sometimes prairie owls 
Gave chuckling notes and made dim fluttering. 
The balm of cooling dews healed all the air, 

And ripening grass was fragrant, and late flowers, 
While from the wheeling stars a gentle glow 

Fell on the prairies like a luminous veil. 

The vast plain’s prayer was answered utterly. 


And if such prolonged contact with the Barbed Wire 
poems as I have had makes peculiarly prominent their 
occasional shortcomings, such as the conventional expres- 
sion ‘‘brushlike beard’’ in the poem ‘‘Meanwhile’’, for 
example, there are the abundantly compensating dra- 
matic moments in which the poet is wholly master both 
of his emotion and of his medium: 


He was gone. Once more 
The sweet voice crooning low the ballad tune 
Without a tremble or any sign of fear 
Mastered the boy’s wild fancies, brought him rest. 
She listened to the clock, and hours went by; 
She looked out to the stars, and hours went by; 
At last a grayness, light grew, dawn increased, — 
In two more hours. At nine o’clock they came 
In time and happily. 


How like a tale, 
Or a heart-breaking dream the afterwards! 
But while death’s presence from the noiseless dark 
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Saturates all the air of some child’s room 

Where the mother prays for one more breath unharmed — 
Meanwhile — how measure her agony of fear? 

How ease the watching of her wide-stretched eyes? 


As the reader turns to the later work of Mr. Piper, in 
the Wayfarers section of the volume, he is impressed at 
once by the increasing richness in the dramatic treatment 
of character. The longer poems in this section present 
in varying fashion the life histories of sundry ‘‘way- 
farers’’ — the tramps of the middle west in the eighties 
and nineties. In ‘‘Casuals’’ these wanderers tell their 
own stories — stories of the keenest interest and of pro- 
found social significance — in a language which in spite 
of its extraordinary difficulty only once or twice slips out 
of complete character, as here, to betray the poet behind 
Old Shivers: 


‘‘The cureless terror of the torchlit mob.’’ 


In ‘‘ Johnnie Cook’’ and ‘‘Joe’’ other points of view are 
employed. In the long poem ‘‘Wayfarers’’ — perhaps 
the finest thing in the book—two tramps tell their 
stories, briefly and vividly, to a boy who is a chance vis- 
itor at their campfire. The whole experience, told from 
the boy’s point of view, is one of the most memorable 
narratives in recent American poetry. Here we have 
the same capacity for vitalizing description: 


An abandoned farm 
Lay between Aunt Eliza’s house and ours, 
In August shining with wild buckwheat blossom, 
Yellow with buffalo burr. In its garden space 
The bumblebee went zooming into sunflowers 
Over the fallen sods of a ruined house, 
Over a cellar cave, over the well 
Where crumbling walls had let the covering drop 
Far down to chill obscurity. 
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The ghost 
Of an old path ran through the flowering thicket ; 
One little branch led right up to the well, — 
Boys like to peer at danger while the wind 
In the harsh leaves is muttering; the main track 
Broke out to cross the road where Wolf Creek, bending, 
Shoulders the highway. The thin trail swung on 
Whipped over by long grasses through the timber 
To the shallow ford, leg deep. We men folk always 
Took the short cut. 


Here too is the most absorbing presentation of dramatic 
action. I remember that Mr. Piper spoke to me once of 
the difficulty of presenting a real fight in words, espe- 
cially in verse — of the fact that most fights, even in 
modern narrative poetry, are off stage: with this in mind, 
I choose the third section of ‘‘Wayfarers’’ to illustrate 
the extraordinary vividness of the poem, and its intimate 
understanding of the boy’s mind: 


Tue Fiaut 


Shirts came off, belts were tightened. Mooney George 
Spat in his big right hand. ‘‘Mend up the fire!’’ 
Called Bob. I mended it. 


Now thudding blows 
Ticked off the seconds, the two shifted ground: 
This fight was half in shadow, half in firelight, 
And I was on Bob’s side, he fought for me 
Against the burlier black. 


The ruddy flame 
Gleamed from their sweating skins. Bob brought the shine 
Into the negro’s face, made him give way 
With strokes to the ribs. A sudden screech owl wailed; 
The black man tottered, but kept fisting it. 
Blood dripped from Bob’s face and his hand was bleeding. 
With loud quick labor of breath their naked trunks 
Heaved mightily. And Mooney rushed and clinched. 
They wrestled like two bulls, breaking the bushes; 
Sunflowers swished ; they came down heavily, 
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The negro uppermost, and I could see 
Black hands about Bob’s throat. 


I seized a stick 
Was burning like a torch, and ran upon them, 
And thrust the fire into Mooney’s armpit. 
He clamped his black arm down, sprang with a howl 
Deep, rising into shrill, like some huge beast 
With a spear in its entrails jumping, yelling, { 
Unnerved. 


Then came his onrush. With a club 
He beat my blazing stick down, clutched my arm, — 
I thought the bones were breaking while I screamed. 
Then Bob came lunging right on Mooney’s shoulders, 
And I was flung backward and rolling over 
Down the creek bank to the shock of the cold water, — ! 
Found myself swimming. I could hear the fight 
When I had landed on the other shore, 
And even when I crossed the little wood, 
Feeling a pathless way in the pitch dark 
To the dewy meadow. 


I was running home, 
And erying now. The screech owls wailed and wailed; 
Prairie owls chuckled, and my bare foot touched 
A cold and slippery snake. On through the darkness 
Giddy with terror, all my trembling body 
One pounding pulse. i 


My father let me in. 
‘‘My boy, what is the matter? Are you hurt? 
You’re crying! You’ve been running!’’ 


Panting words 
Flashed the high colors of the broken story 
Across the dark. My listeners were shaken 
Colder than fear, and deeper than a fury. 


I shivered less with them beside my bed. 


Among the happiest elements in the Wayfarers group 
are the frequent brief poems such as ‘‘Balm’’ and ‘‘Old 
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Man Winter’’ in which varied aspects of the wayfaring 
life are given lyrical expression, most often with the 
introduction of lines or refrains from the hobo songs or 
other folk sources to which Mr. Piper has given much 
study. These poems are exuberantly alive. They sing 
themselves very surely into the reader’s memory. Here, 
example, is ‘‘ By the Waving Wheat, By the Tasseling 
‘Corn’’: 


Tramps, tramps, tramps! 
Beggars, thieves, and gamblers, 
Buffalo skinners, ramblers; 
Men with the prison face, — 
Old red shirt, 

i Stick and bundle. 


; Tramps, tramps, tramps! 
Gray, drifting wanderers, 
Beardless adventurers 
Powdered with dust, — 
Old red shirt, 
Stick and bundle. 


Their backs were to the sunrise, 
Marching, limping, 

With a tune in the ears 

Of Cripple Creek, Denver; 

Silver mines in the mountain land, 
Placer mines in the golden sand; 
Cattle ranches, round-ups, 
Mushroom cities, railroad camps, 
Adventure, El Dorado. 


Drink that rotgut, drink that redeye, 
Swing the ladies, pay the fiddler, — 
Skinners, forget those damn mules! 


By the waving. wheat, by the tasseling corn 
They footed the weary miles 

With stories of life, life! 

‘Odysseus once was a tramp! 
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The Prodigal Son, too. 

Jesus Christ was a tramp. 

Did he wear an old red shirt 
And carry a stick and bundle? 


The wagon road ran west, 
Into the crimson west ; 

The railroad irons ran west 
Over the desert to the beyond, 
Over the mountain ranges. 


Says the railroad man before he died, — 
Rocky-track, rocky-track, roly-tru-bo — 

“I want you fix ’em trains so the bums can ride, —’’ 
Rocky-track, rocky-track, roly-tru-bo. 

I ride on the trucks, I hang to a rod, 

I trust my bones in the hands of God! 
Rocky-track, rocky-track, roly-tru-bo. 
Rocky-track, rocky-track, roly-tru-bo. 


Mule skinners, bo-tramps, prison breakers, 
Gun men and faro men bound for the mines, 
Wild youth a-gypsying, old floaters drifting, 
On the road, companions, — 

Old red shirt, 

Stick and bundle. 


What pleases me most of all in this book of Mr. Piper’s 
is the clear proof it gives of the man’s seemingly in- 
exhaustible vitality and of his capacity for interpreting 
widely different things as sympathetically and unerr- 
ingly as he has treated the pioneers. It was inevitable 
that the reader of Barbed Wire should wonder whether 
the maker of those poems could do anything else — 
though, to be sure, most of us would be abundantly 
content to be able to put an epoch into a book as satisfy- 
ingly as Mr. Piper put the passing of the range and 
the coming of the neighborhood into Barbed Wire. 
The question is answered by the new volume with a very 
definite affirmation. The last forty pages contain poems 
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wholly different from those of the first portions, and 
wholly satisfying. There is, for example, from the group 
called ‘‘ Echoes of the War”’ the rollicking humor of ‘‘A 
Seducious Name’’: 


Albert’s big feet swing proudly through our fields, — 
The kind of feet one never would believe in, 

So far they overlap his monstrous shoes. 

He holds his chin as high as a wild horse, 

The only colored man in all our country. 


Our fence had need of mending: Al set out; 

Of him we saw no more till just at noon 

When he limped past the barn with a beetle-maul 
Over his shoulder, one eye swelling shut, 

Cheeks puffed and bleeding, shirt and unionalls 
In muddy ruin. 


‘* Albert, what’s the matter?’’ 
‘‘Big Jimmy Foye’’ — 


‘‘What angered Jimmy Foye?’’ 


‘*He sulted us. I was a-makin’ posts; 
He come along there, and he lit his pipe, — 
Insulted us!’’ 


‘‘But who began the fight?’ 


‘*He did! Began it! Yessuh suh, he did! 

He call you alligronomist, an’ you ain’t! 

You ain’t no such, — it’s a seducious name. 

Three times I hit him with this old wedge-smasher, 
An’ then begins the fight.’’ 


‘*H’m, did you lick him ?’’ 


‘It’s an ahmustus. He hearn his dinner bell; 
Said they was havin’ fresh pork chops for dinner, — 
So he went home. 


‘‘Next time I goin’ to fix him!’’ 
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And on the other hand there are poems of the utmost 
delicacy and restrained emotion, fashioned with a refine- 
ment of artistry for which the longer poems earlier in the 
volume do not give opportunity. Representative of these 
is ‘‘ Low Voices’’: 


Beat against me no more 

Thoughts of my West 

Lying along low hills and river valleys. 
I remember four-footed things 

With heads poised, listening ; 

And red children at play in the sun, 
And windy rain 

Over unfurrowed land, 

And lovers singing. 


Bruise me no more, beat against me no more, — 
The wings of your wild birds bruise my dreams. 
While moth and firefly fan the dusk 

I remember the easy riders, 

The loping ponies, the creak of leather, 

And campfire light on boyish faces, 

And low voices, low voices 

Of windy rain in the long deep grass, 

And lovers singing. 


Altogether, Barbed Wire and Wayfarers is a profoundly 
satisfying book — most of all, to me, because it leaves 
me with the conviction that still better work is yet to 
come. 





BRIEF REVIEWS 


Arlie Gelston and Her Critics. (B. W. Huebsch). Mr. Huebsch 
has published in a very interesting pamphlet the criticisms of 
Arlie Gelston sent to him by seventy-three people who received 
free copies of Mr. Sergel’s novel in accordance with an offer in 
the New York Times. The judgments range from ‘‘the book 
should be suppressed’’ to ‘‘this is the best first novel I have ever 
read.’’ Most of them, however, are favorable. The pamphlet 
may be procured upon application to Mr. Huebsch. J. T.F. 
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Don Juan, by Lupwia LewisoHn. Boni and Liveright, $2.00). 
‘*Marriage isn’t an inoculation that prevents a man’s or a wom- 
an’s heart from wandering, and it isn’t like a loathsome disease 
that prevents another heart from going out to you.’’ This time, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, in Don Juan, rebels against the institution of 
marriage as practiced in America, particularly in New York. 
Lucien Curtis, with a wife, Elise, who refuses to divorce him 
because, as she wails ‘‘in a voice of one speaking with difficulty 
from a bed of pain’’, she loves too much, is deep in a very frank 
and openly admitted affair with Helga Strong. Whether the 
frankness of it or whether the liaison itself is responsible for the 
effect, one does not receive anything of sordidness from the 
novel, and Helga, whose ideal of love is harmony, is quite con- 
vineing. Helga’s mother, Curtis’s father, and Elise’s sister take 
a hand. Comes now Grace Hunter. But Helga is never for- 
gotten. Grace goes away, the hope for Helga dies, and Lucien 
sails away for Europe, leaving Elise to his father’s ministrations. 
‘*Don Juan,’ Elise called him, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ he heard upon 
the lips of his friends, ‘‘Don Juan,’’ his own heart sometimes 
whispered. Is he; or is he the honest male who must ‘‘go with 
a@ woman’’, any woman, when he cannot have her who should 
belong to him, the while he keeps the great love still inviolate? 
E. 8. C. 


Streets of Night, by Joun Dos Passos. (Doran, $2.00). In 
Streets of Night Mr. Dos Passos seems no more pleased with 
peace than he was in Three Soldiers with war. In the newest 
book one finds the same restless striving for something just out 
of reach, the same lure of the flesh and a corresponding fear of 
following instinct, the same futile suicide, and the same unneces- 
sary waste that were apparent in the former work. Two men 
and a girl, each furnished with very definite soul molding en- 
vironment, strive to overcome natural tendency, with the inevi- 
table result that each is disastrously unhappy. Nothing is 
worked out, indeed, nothing is stated definitely enough *o be 
considered a theme. The writing stops as if the writer were 
weary of thought or as if life were no longer worthy interpre- 
tation. Who knows, perhaps that last is the theme? 


G. C. 
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Midwest Portraits, by Harry Hansen. (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00). I like Mr. Hansen’s Midwest Portraits, and I believe 
the book is useful, though it is, I suppose, but natural that I 
think the title should read ‘‘Chicago Sees Chicago’’. His tem- 
perate revelation of such men as Sherwood Anderson and Carl 
Sandburg will surely be helpful to many who want to under- 
stand them, and may not improbably be prized by readers of 
years to come. Mr. Hansen’s kindliness toward the writers he 
discusses is not misleading because it is uniform. He is never 
ill-natured and never unjust — surely an achievement in a book 
of three hundred and fifty pages entirely devoted to one’s most 
immediate contemporaries. The best work in the book is in the 
chapters on Ben Hecht and Bodenheim, where Mr. Hansen pre- 
sents an analysis for which I should think the editors of the 
Chicago Literary Times should be more than a little grateful. 
For the rest, Mr. Hansen is not too confident that greater days 
are at hand for the men who have made Chicago’s literary his- 
tory in the past ten years. a. t. 7 


Raw Material, by DorotHy CANFIELD. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). 
Whatever the most captious critic may say of the work of Doro- 
thy Canfield, he must admit that it is sincere. She is honestly 
interested in people rather than in plots or royalties. This inter- 
est has expressed itself in her latest book, Raw Material. Ina 
pleasantly personal introduction she tells us that she has en- 
deavored to give the reader merely the raw material of certain 
lives that she has observed, out of which he may shape and 
elaborate his own novels. The sketches vary much in length, in 
character of the persons presented, and in seriousness, but they 
are all interesting and provocative. Who hasn’t known an 
Uncle Giles, courtly parasite of his hardworking family, or an 
Old Man Warner, stubbornly independent to the end of his days? 
Some of the other characters are beyond the range of the ordi- 
nary person’s acquaintance, but they furnish interesting sketches 
and add variety to the book. One is moved to remark that, from 
the writer’s point of view, the book shows a reckless squander- 
ing of material that might have gone into two or three novels; 
but so far as the consumer is concerned, such bread alone tastes 
very good without butter and jam atop. E. P. F. 
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Doctor Graesler, by ArtHuR ScuHniTzuerR. (Seltzer, $2.00). 
Doctor Graesler impresses me as a moderately interesting tale 
of slight but genuine significance, told with definite competence. 
I see readily enough why it should be published by Mr. Seltzer, 
and I am glad that he has given it such pleasing form. But I 
confess that I was at first disturbed by the fact that it appeared 
serially in ‘‘the only journal in America devoted exclusively to 
art and literature, to beauty and ideas’’. I feared that some- 
thing of even greater competence and significance might have 
been crowded out. . . . However, I am reassured. ‘‘ No out- 
standing achievement in familiar forms, nor bold and significant 
mane by the younger men, has ever failed to find a place 
. never rejected a manuscript because the author’s 
name was unknown or taken one because the author is famous.’’ 
Manifestly I am wrong, and Doctor Graesler is a book of capital 
importance. de Ee We 


A Book of Love, by CHARLES Viuprac, translated by WITTER 
Bynner. (E. P. Dutton, $2.50). I have found this book espe- 
cially interesting in comparison with Mr. Bynner’s translations 
from the Chinese, of which one appears in this issue of THE 
Mipuanp. I feel that Mr. Bynner is one of the best of modern 
translators of poetry; and this seems to be because he is a poet 
in his own right first of all, hence able to enter into the emotion 
of poets of other lands and other ages with fullness of sympathy. 
He is able for the time to become, far more than the translator 
who is not a genuine poet, Charles Vildrac, or even Po Chii-Yi. 
But to this capacity for emotional understanding he adds a 
lively interest in the craftsmanship of translation and a willing- 
ness to master varying mediums, by sheer industry and patience, 
which have been too frequently lacking in poets who have es- 
sayed the difficult task. re eA 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Rosert J. Harris is a resident of Cleveland, Ohio, where he is 
engaged in business. He contributed two poems to the issue of 
Tue Mipuanp for February, 1923, and a story of his in Brief 
Stories Magazine last year is listed as of first distinction by 
Edward J. O’Brien. Mr. Harris has also contributed to other 
magazines. 
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BENJAMIN ROSENBAUM, a young poet whose home is in Des 
Moines, is this year a student at Oxford. His first volume of 
verse was recently published by B. J. Brimmer Co. 


WITTER ByNNER, the translator of A Song of Unending Sorrow 
by Po Chii-Yi, is well known as the author of Grenstone Poems 
and several other volumes of verse and as the former president 
of the Poetry Society of America. He was a contributor to 
earlier volumes of THE Miputanp. Mr. Bynner has been espe- 
cially helpful to the younger American poets, in many generous 
ways. To the series of translations from the Chinese of which 
the present poem is representative, he has given five years of 
incessant application. One of these years was spent with his 
collaborator, Dr. Kiang, in China. The completed series of 
translations will probably be published in the coming autumn 
under the title The Jade Mountain. Muivuanp readers will be 
interested in the following comment from Mr. Bynner: 

‘“When Dr. Kiang and I were colleagues on the University of 
California faculty, I undertook with his guidance to translate 
the most famous and popular of Chinese anthologies, Three 
Hundred Pearls of the T’ang Dynasty. We have in English no 
volume comparable to it for prestige and wide circulation. The 
T’ang dynasty dated from A. D. 620 to 907; and Po Chii-yi, the 
author of the Song you are using, was born in 772 and died in 
846. During the year I spent with Dr. Kiang in China I visited 
Hang-chow where Po Chii-yi was once governor; and at Si Wu, 
the lake by the city, I walked across the Causeway which still 
bears the poet’s name. It is told of Po Chii-yi, by the way, that 
he made a custom of reading his verse to his housekeeper and of 
discarding or else clarifying whatever she failed to understand. 
In connecting this tradition with the Song of Unending Sorrow 
it may be borne in mind that the simplest peasant was as 
familiar with this historical theme and its heroine Yang Kuéi- 
féi as an American high school student is with the theme of the 
Trojan war and its similarly tragic heroine, Helen.’’ 


Frank LuTHer Mort, a member of the staff of the English de- 
partment of the State University of Iowa, is this year in New 
York City. His story, The Man with the Good Face, published 
in THE Mipuanp of December, 1920, was reprinted in Best 
Stories of 1921, edited by Edward J. O’Brien, and later was re- 
printed separately in book form by The Midland Press. It is 
included in the new volume of Stories from The Midland. 





